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LIEUTENANT HENRI FARRfi, OFFICIAL PAINTER TO THE FRENCH ARMY AND NAVY 




BOMBARDMENT OF KARLSRUHE. EXECUTED BY THE FIRST GROUP OF FRENCH BOMBING 
ESCADRILLES, COMPOSED OF TWENTY VOISIN BIPLANES 
Painted in 1915 by Lieut. Henri Farre 



The Sky Fighters of France 



By A. G. RICHARDS 



THE saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun is belied by the most 
unusual and interesting event which 
the Art Institute has ever seen — that of the 
Official French Exhibition of Paintings of 
Battles in the Air by Lieutenant Henri 
Farre, official painter to the French Army 
and Navy. 

Aviation itself being new to human ex- 
perience and science, this collection of 
paintings starts with a subject of the latest 
as well as the most thrilling interest. How- 
ever, this is not all, for the newly acquired 
feat of flying affords new experiences as 
to atmospheric phenomenon and perspect- 



ive so that one may see here what has ac- 
tually never been seen before. Indeed, it 
is as if one were witnessing these scenes 
up in the air with the planes from the van- 
tage point of a fellow aviator, and that is 
exactly the position of the observer as the 
artist makes clear in his own statement ex- 
plaining how he came to paint these unique 
and powerful pictures. 

"Surprised by the declaration of war in 
Buenos Aires, where I was painting the 
portraits of several well known people," he 
says, "I immediately returned to France to 
put myself at the disposal of the French 
military authorities. Belonging to one of 
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SECOND BOMBARDMENT OF KARLSRUHE BY CAPTAIN DE KERILLIS, COMMANDING THE 
66TH BOMBING ESCRADILLh, CONSISTING OF TWIN-MOTORED CAUDRON MACHINES 
Painted by Lieut. Henri Farre 



the older contingents not as yet called to 
the colors, I enlisted so as not to remain a 
mere spectator of the great drama which 
had been thrust upon the world. My desire, 
aside from participating with all my might 
in the great effort of my country, was to 
consecrate every free moment to paint- 
ing the history of the war. 

"General Niox, Governor of the In- 
valides, director of the French Army Mu- 
seum, learning of my departure for the 
army and my being designated to the Avia- 
tion Corps, did me the honor of naming 
me delegate from the French Army Muse- 
um and thus accordingly the right to fix on 
canvas the different aspects of aerial war- 
fare. 

"Presently I was promoted by the Gen- 
eral Staff to the rank of observer-bom- 



barder, and was attached to the first group 
of bombarding squadrons,, where I re- 
mained until my departure for the United 
States. During two years and a half, I 
never left my comrades in aviation, shar- 
ing their sufferings and misfortunes, listen- 
ing to their conversations and discussions, 
thus forming my mind, and better learning 
the science of flying. At the same time I 
was painting their portraits and pictures of 
their machines. The works that I have the 
honor to exhibit to the American public 
were all not only painted but lived by me 
on the different fronts of France where I 
was sent by the War Office. I have there- 
fore participated in night and day raids in 
aircraft of every type, and there have been 
many changes since the beginning of the 
war. It was, however, only after five 
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months of constant flying that I was able 
to transform my way of seeing so as to 
paint things with an aerial vision, as it were. 
And in this transformation, it seems to me, 
that a new art has been born, which I hope 
will be understood by terrestrial spectators. 
1 must therefore ask the public to examine 
my paintings and give particular attention 
to the expression of my aerial sensations, 
to which I have tried to give a purely his- 
torical character. 

"Time and space are both lacking here to 
dwell upon this new art which is an ex- 
pression of purely artistic sensation. For 
the present I hope that the American public 
will agree with me that the historic point 
of view is the main thing and that from 
that point alone could spring a new art 
based upon exact observations. 

"During the war it would seem to me 



almost a crime to let works of imagination 
alone dominate my brain. 

"Aviation in general is subsequent to laws 
of the atmosphere outside the tactics of 
warfare, which themselves are often out- 
side the volition of the pilot. I therefore 
took particular pains not to demand any 
spectacular flying from my pilots, knowing 
to what end they might lead us, and since 
these acrobatics are infrequent they might 
seem unreal. I therefore beg of all those 
who visit this exhibition to put themselves 
in my position, that is to say, observers in 
another machine, thereby finding themselves 
spectators of the different exploits of war 
aviation. 

"The kingdom of the air is vast, since it 
extends indefinitely, but the limit of our 
radius of action, while considerable (ascen- 
sions of 9,000 meters altitude have actually 
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BOMBARDMENT OF SAARBRUCK 
Painted in June, 1915, by Lieut. Henri Farre 
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THE DEATH OF CAPT. FEQUANT, ONE OF THE FRENCH VETERANS OF AVIATION. 
PLATEAU OF MALZEVILLE, NANCY 
Painted in 1915 by Lieut. Henri Farre 



been accomplished), is limited on account 
of the numerous different kinds of clouds 
that encircle the earth. Altitudes of five or 
six miles are an average. Sometimes, be- 
fore actually arriving in clear air, aviators 
are obliged to cross banks of clouds seven 
to eight hundred yards deep, depending 
upon the ascending force of their apparatus. 
The drift through the cloud sometimes takes 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

"Sometimes* while crossing the cloud 
banks, which I might metaphorically call 
subterranean, in spite of the instruments on 
board the pilot completely loses his sense 
of the horizontal and, emerging above the 
clouds, finds himself flying head downward, 
a most disagreeable and strange sensation, 
which it does not take the pilot long to 
right." 



In presenting these pictures to our read- 
ers we feel that we are privileged to play a 
part in recording history for, in the sense 
of what they represent, they are indeed the 
most important paintings in the world. 
Here we see, in actual" progress, the stu- 
pendous events of this inconceivably sig- 
nificant and titanic war. We are a part of 
the Bombing of Karlsruhe which was exe- 
cuted by the first group of French bombing 
escadrilles, composed of twenty Voisin 
biplanes. Karlsruhe, which is depicted as 
seen by the aviator at a height of 4,500 feet, 
is frequented in the summer by the highest 
aristocracy. The castle at the center is the 
residence of the Duke of Baden. Behind 
the castle is seen the park and the forest 
extending to the horizon. This raid was 
made as a reprisal because the Germans had 
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bombed unprotected French cities and killed 
non-combatants and women and children. 
The raiding aeroplanes started from Nancy 
at daybreak and returned at ten o'clock — 
that is to say, six hours afterward. 

The Bombardment of Saarbruch in June, 
191 5, is also shown and the tragic death of 
Captain Fequant who perished on this raid 
of reprisal which was accomplished through 
heavy mists, making the object of the bom- 
bardment hardly visible through the clouds. 

The destruction of German submarines, 
the action of sea patrols, the preliminaries 
to the battle of the Somme, the final tra- 
gedies of great aces, all are placed out be- 
fore our eyes in the language of color and 
form. 

We have reproduced only such of these 
paintings as are most effective in black and 
white. There are many of these not chosen, 



however, where historic interest is even 
greater. For instance, the bombardment 
over the lines at Verdun, during a night 
attack, in April, 1916. The aeroplane, of 
Voisin type, is being heavily shelled, and 
is clearly illuminated by a battery of enemy 
searchlights near Romagne. Bursting shells 
completely envelop the trenches. They seem 
like falling stars, deafened by the roar of 
the motor, the pilot and observer do not 
hear the detonations, except those that burst 
very near them. Below, the ground can be 
distinguished, and one can see the barrage 
shell fire amid the conflagration. One has 
the impression of seeing an immense field 
of fire bursting forth in all directions. 
Flares of white, red and green, throw their 
powerful rays from an altitude of five hun- 
dred meters, and lose themselves in the 
smoke of shells. One can see the "chap- 




A HYDROAEROPLANE, WHILE IN DISTRESS IN THE WATER. 
IS ATTACKED BY AN ENEMY LAND MACHINE 
Painted in 1916 by Lieut. Henri Farre 
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A TWIN-MOTORED CAUDRON, SIGNALING THE POSITION OF THE INFANTRY 
AT THE BATTLE OF VERDUN, FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 8,000 FEET 
Painted in J916 by Lieut. Henri Farre 



lets," which are composed of a chain of ten 
luminous flares which light up at the same 
time, called caterpillars, because of their 
peculiar motion through the air. They are 
very dangerous to the aeroplanes, which 
are frequently set 'on fire by them. 

Again it is group of Farman aeroplanes 
at an altitude of 350 feet, regulating the 
destructive fire of the French artillery at 
Dead Man's Hill, during the retaking of 
this position, January, 1917. On the ground, 
in the foreground, a German trench may be 
seen, partly torn up. The battleground is 
chaotic. The clouds are hardly 700 feet 
above the ground, which makes it necessary 
for the French machines to fly very low. 
They observe all the defenses to see if they 
are ready for the attack. They often find 
themselves in the trajectory of the shells 
and are frequently hit by bursts of shrap- 
nel. But it makes no difference; by their 
sacrifice, they run the risk in order to save 



the lives of thousands of the infantry, and 
to bring victory to the French with a mini- 
mum of loss. This is an actual view of the 
battlefield 'with its inferno of fire, steel and 
death. The fumes from the exploding shells 
cover the ground. The detonations follow 
each other, like the roll of great drums, 
resembling the crashes of discordant thun- 
der. 

Many of these pictures illustrate adven- 
tures whose like is not to be found in fiction, 
as that of an aerial collision between a Baby 
Nieuport and a German Rumpler. The Ger- 
man plane frequently went over the French 
trenches and took photographs of the 
French front, always returning back safely 
to its lines. The French aviators swore 
that they would destroy it. On this day 
three French aeroplanes attacked it, sep- 
arating from each other in order to bar its 
return to the German lines. Quartermaster 
de Terline, arriving at the proper altitude, 
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saw that his two companions had been 
forced to abandon the pursuit because of 
motor trouble. Terline, seeing his two com- 
rades drop out, and thinking them probably 
wounded, could not control his rage, and so 
dashes at his adversary. The two machines 
circled around and around 3,500 feet above 
the ground and, finally, the German ma- 
chine dropped, a shapeless mass, to the 
ground. The oath of the French pilot had 
been fulfilled. 

Then we are permitted to play the spec- 
tator at one of Guynemer's victories. Guy- 
nemer is here shown bringing down an 
enemy biplane. Coming out of a cloud, 
Guynemer finds himself in the presence of 
an enemy and is met with a hail of bullets. 
Then everything is quiet. Why? he asks 
himself. Perhaps the enemy's machine gun 
has jammed, or he has run out of cart- 
ridges. He endeavors to find out, and, hav- 



ing the advantage of greater speed, he 
quickly descends to twenty feet below the 
tail of his adversary, and keeps in this ad- 
vantageous position. In order to test the 
courage of his adversary, he makes believe 
that he will shoot with his gun. The ob- 
server raises his arms, and indicates, by 
signs, that he will descend. Guynemer 
keeps close above him, following him down 
to the nearest landing place. Imagine the 
surprise of the members of the French esca- 
drille, on seeing* this machine of the enemy, 
followed by Guynemer, descend in their 
midst. On this occasion the pilots of the 
German machine climbed down and sa- 
luted their captor. Imagine their fury and 
astonishment when they found out that 
Guynemer did not have a single ball in his 
machine gun. In their rage they imme- 
diately set fire to their own machine. 

One of the most unearthly and unbe- 




TWJN-MOTORED CAUDRON EQUIPPED WITH A FLYING MACHINE GUN FLYING AT A VERY 
LOW ALTITUDE. ABOUT S00 FEET, OVER THE ENEMY TRENCHES IN THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
THE SOMME JUST BEFORE AN ATTACK 
Painted in 1916 by Lieut. Henri Farre 
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AERO PLANK CANNON ON A V 01 SIN. lilt I NO I NO DOWN AN KNKMY MAC 1 1 INK 
P (tinted in J!)l~, by Lieut. Henri Farre 



licvablc scenes is of another victory of Guy- 
ncmer. The enemy pilot, who has been 
killed, loses control of his machine, which 
turns over and drops suddenly to the 
ground. The enemy observer, thrown into 
the air, falls with his machine in the direc- 
tion of Guynemer, who makes a sharp turn 
to the right in order to avoid him. The body 
of the aviator in the foreground seems sus- 
pended momentarily in the air. It is like 
nothing one has ever seen or could ever 
imagine. 

The tragic return of the body of Capt. 
Fequant, by Sergeant Niox, after a re- 
prisal bombardment of Saarbruck is an- 
other tragedy of the air which claims the 
attention. Returning from a fight with an 
aviatik, Captain Fequant was hit in the head 
by a volley of bullets from the German 
aviator's gun. While fighting, he was 



standing up, but he dropped on being hit. 
His body fell partly over the side of the 
machine, but the pilot held him with a bad- 
ly wounded hand, and brought him back to 
the aviation field from which they had 
started. 

The bombardment of the factories of 
Dieuze, near the French lines, by an esca- 
drille of Voisin machines, presents a unique 
phenomenon. The factories on the ground 
below are surrounding salt pits, and the 
fleecy clouds are the burst of shells of Ger- 
man anti-aircraft guns, which always fol- 
lows the machines in their passage through 
the danger zones. 

The night bombardment of Sablons sta- 
tion, at Metz, is also instructive as to the 
actual appearance of things below as seen 
from the air. Below, on the ground, one 
can see the station illuminated bv the con- 
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tinuous explosions. Above, the machines 
are illuminated by the beams from the 
searchlights and the terrific cannonade. 

An early type of the Farman machine, 
directing artillery fire, between the Argonne 
and Verdun gives us an insight into the 
great science of modern warfare. Disre- 
garding the fire which bursts on all sides, 
the flyer is the eye of the French artillery, 
and by means of his wireless apparatus, 
directs the French artillery in its work of 
destruction. Below, on the ground, can be 
seen a series of holes caused by the explo- 
sion of mines, under the trenches, which 
are continually taken and retaken, some- 
times divested of trees; the trenches are 
only recognizable by places which are only 



a little deeper than the fields, and the out- 
lines of which can no longer be clearly dis- 
tinguished at this altitude, about 8,000 feet. 
The bombardment of Dillingen, accom- 
plished by sixty Voisin aeroplanes, June, 
t 9 1 5 , records an event unique as to the 
manner in which information regarding re- 
sults was attained. The plateau of Malze- 
ville (Nancy) was the place of departure. 
On the ground below can be seen, at one 
side of the town, an important group of 
factories, where thousands of Russian pris- 
oners were held. Some of them, during the 
great disorder caused by the bombardment, 
fled to the French lines, thus giving the 
French very important information about 
the havoc caused bv their bombardment. 




VICTORY OF A NIEUPORT OVER A FOKKER. A COLUMN OF SMOKH SHOWS THAT THE 
GASOLINE TANK HAS BEEN SET ON FIRE 
Painted by Lieut. Henri Farre 
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FRENCH "BABY" NIEUPORT BIPLANE FIGHTING A GERMAN FOKKER MONOPLANE 
Painted by Lieut. Henri FarrS 



In this type of machines, designed by M. 
G. Voisin, one of the most famous French 
aircraft constructors, a small dynamo gives 
the light for six powerful searchlights, 
which light up the surface of the ground 
at night, making it as easy to land and to 
leave the ground as in broad daylight. These 
electric lights also serve as a guide for re- 
turning machines, and they are visible on a 
clear night for more than sixty kilometers. 
Upon approaching the flying field, the ma- 
chines signalby their lights to find out if 
the landing is clear, just as a train signals 
when it enters a station. 

An historic event of first magnitude is 
pictured in the bombardment of Ostend by 
British bombardment machines of the Short 
type, escorted by Sopwith fighting ma- 
chines. On the horizon, the port and the 
city of Ostend can be 5een through the early 
morning haze. Clouds of smoke can be 
seen arising from batteries of anti-aircraft 



guns on the ground, while, on the surface 
of the water can be seen the enemy's patrol 
boats. 

One of our illustrations shows the de- 
struction of a German submarine in the 
North Sea in 1916 by a French F. B. A. 
hydroaeroplane from an altitude of fifty 
meters. When the sea is calm a submarine 
is easily visible to an aerial observer. The 
destruction of this submarine was complete. 
A bomb dropped from a height of fifty 
meters struck it two meters behind the peri- 
scope. When the surface of the sea be- 
comes calm after the explosion of the bomb 
(which raises a column of water to a height 
of over fifty meters), debris and parts of 
the submarine appear on the surface of the 
water. 

The bombardment of Zeebrugge by 
French F. B. A. hydroaeroplanes from an 
altitude of 8,000 feet gives life and actuality 
to what we have read in our newspapers. At 
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the horizon can be seen the entrance of the 
canal, oh one bank of which can be made 
out distinctly the hangars of the German 
hydroaeroplanes. Near the bank are the 
enemy submarines' quarters, which- the 
French aeroplanes went to bombard. 

Another sea tragedy is witnessed in the 
picture showing a hydroaeroplane in dis- 
tress attacked by an enemy land machine. 
The enemy aeroplane is making circles at 
a height of eighty meters over the pilots of 
the hydroaeroplane. His machine gun 
having jammed, he has nothing but his re- 
volver with which to defend himself. For- 
tunately, however, he is a dead shot and a 
brave man. On the fourth circle the Boche 
aeroplane fails to return, no doubt retreat- 
ing to dress his wounds. Our valiant pilot, 
having rid himself- of the trouble-maker, re- 



pairs his motor and returns to the seaport 
of Dunkirk under his own power.- 

A twin-motored Caudron, equipped with 
a machine gun flying at a very low altitude, 
about eighty meters, over the enemy 
trenches just before an attack, afford a view 
of the battlefield of the Somme, showing 
the ground torn up. The shell holes are so 
close together that they touch each other. 
Successive explosions fill the air. Smoke, 
little by little, obscures the atmosphere. The 
observer-gunner is firing upon the Bodies 
in the German trenches. 

''Circle Combat" shows Captain de la 
Tour, in a "Spad" (the famous French 
combat machine) fighting a German " Alba- 
tross'' combat machine at an altitude of 
21,000 feet. The aeroplane of the enemy, 
in order to escape the attack of his adver- 




DESTRUCTION OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE IN THE NORTH SEA IN 1916 BY A FRENCH F. B. A. 
HYDROAEROPLANE FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 175 FEET 
Painted by Lieut. Henri Farr4 
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AN. F. B. A. HYDROAEROPLANE IN DISTRESS, PILOTS BEING RESCUED BY ANOTHER 
SEAPLANE. THE SEA PATROLS OPERATE IN GROUPS OF THREE OR FOUR MACHINES 
Painted in 1916 by Lieut. Henri Farre 



sary, turns sharply in a circle. Captain de 
la Tour, like a cyclist behind his pace- 
maker, turns in his track, never giving in, 
and seizing his opportunity, he aims his ma- 
chine gun, fires a volley of tracing and in- 
cendiary bullets, and the enemy machine 
bursts into flames. 

The canvas showing a Breguet-Michelin 
bombing machine returning from its mis- 
sion, attacked by a German Fokker, records 
a tale of great bravery and endurance. De- 
spite his wounds, the pilot continues to keep 
control of his machine, which, however, 
drops, notwithstanding all his efforts. The 
enemy aeroplane closely pursues in the rear. 
The machine gunner is prevented (by the 
propeller in the rear of his own machine) 
from firing at the pursuing machine, and, 
realizing that this is his last resort, leaves 
his post in the body of the machine ; taking 
his rifle in hand, he climbs out on the left 



wing of the machine, making a super- 
human effort, and, in spite of the pressure 
of the wind, he lies prone upon the lower 
plane, and, incredible as it may seem, but 
absolutely true, he shoots from this posi- 
tion and is able to defend himself until his 
return to the French lines. 

Among our illustrations one may note a 
twin-motored Caudron, signalling the posi- 
tion of the infantry at the battle of Ver- 
dun, from an altitude of 3,000 feet. By 
means of fuses, the observer inquires the 
exact position of the infantry, who are 
crouching in the trenches. The fuses give 
forth long smoke trains, and show the ex- 
act situation of the attacking troops. The 
observer transmits, by wireless telegraphy, 
the information to the artillery, by which it 
regulates its barrage fire. 

The signal to attack, at the battle of 
Dead Man's Hill, in 1917, thrills us from 
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one of these canvases. A rocket bursts in 
the air at an altitude of 1,600 feet, a flag, 
two meters long, floats on the breeze, held 
suspended in the air by a parachute. This 
is the signal which, according to the orders 
of the General Staff, is agreed upon for the 
execution of a general order. This means 
is employed when the barrage fire prevents 
communication by messengers or couriers. 
If it is an order to attack, as shown in the 
picture, the aeroplanes support the attack 
of the infantry. 

Then there are portraits (forty-five in 
all) of the greatest of the French aces and 
members of the Lafayette Escadrille. Of 
these we reproduce two, that of Major R. 
Luf berry and Major Thaw, whose names 
delight the hearts of all loyal Americans 
with a thrill of patriotic pride. As a whole 
these aviator portraits are most fascinating, 
presenting a keen-eyed type of intellectual 



manhood. A group of such beautifully su- 
perior heads it would be difficult to gather 
from any other walk of life, so brilliant, so 
spirited, so fine are their physiognomies. 
Many of them in their aviator helmets re- 
mind one of noble crusaders of old and, in- 
deed, they are lineal descendants, in spirit 
if not in fact, of these true knights. These 
portraits are handled in a bright sketchy 
way which is nevertheless full of vitality 
and true to great essentials. We feel the 
spirit of the man in every sketch and the 
sympathy and understanding of the artist. 
They are convincing, too, as faithful like- 
ness of real men, each subject being marked 
by a strong individuality. The battle 
scenes are beautiful in color with the varied 
hues of atmospheric phenomenon, burst of 
flame and cloud wreaths of smoke. The 
giant planes seem like birds or dragonflies 
and the whole effect is of a dream thing. 




FARMAN AEROPLANES AT AN ALTITUDE OF 350 FEET REGULATING THE DESTRUCTIVE 
FIRE OF THE FRENCH ARTILLERY AT DEAD MAN'S HILL, DURING THE RETAKING OF 
THIS POSITION, JANUARY, J9J7 
Painted by Lieut. Henri Farre 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR W. THAW, 
THE AMERICAN AVIATOR 
Painted at the French Front in 
January, 1918, by Lieut. Henri Farr€ 



The canvases which form the collection 
shown at the Art Institute have been sent to 
this country by the French government. The 
exhibition is being held under the super- 
vision of the French Military Mission to 
the United States. The paintings are to be 
shown in all the large cities of the country, 
New York seeing them first. They are the 
only paintings that have ever been made on 
the fighting front, by a fighter — at the same 
time an artist — of battles in the air wit- 
nessed by himself or in which he actually 
took part. 

Lieutenant Farre is forty-seven years of 
age. He is a graduate of Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and a pupil of Gustave Moreau. Be- 
fore the war he was not in the army but a 
painter and had exhibited his paintings at 
the Salon every year consecutively from 
1896 to 1914, during which time he was 
awarded the Salon gold medal. 

It was not long after entering the serv- 
ice before Lieut. Farre was promoted to the 
rank of observer-bombardier, and as- 



signed to the Ir Groupe d'Escadrille de 
Bombardement. This groupe, unlike most 
of the aviation units of the French army, is 
not attached to any Division or Corps, but 
is under the direct orders, of the General 
Staff, and is sent to whatever part of the 
front it may be needed. Thus Lieut. Farre 
has flown over all parts of the line, and has 
taken part in practically all the great raids 
over German cities and munition centers, 
such as Karlsruhe, Dieuze and Metz. 

Lieut. Farre's paintings have been made 
at such times as he could snatch a brush 
instead of dropping a bomb. That they are 
absolutely accurate, even to the smallest 
detail, goes almost without saying, for they 
were done under the very eyes of the heroes 
whose exploits they depict, and they were 
criticized by what might without exaggera- 
tion be called a committee of experts. 

Lieut. Farre has been decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre, and also wears the 
"Fouragere," which all members of his 
unit are entitled to wear, the entire Esca- 
drille having been mentioned in orders. 




PORTRAIT OF MAJOR R. LUFBERRY, 
THE AMERICAN AVIATOR 
Painted at the French Front in 
January, 1918, by Lieut Henri Farr4 



